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Editorial 


IN Charter Review 


Mr. Ernest Gross gives us in 
his issue a valuable contribution 
9 the public debate on United 
Yations Charter revision. Some 
eaders may think he has over- 
stimated the dangers of a review 
onference but on one major 
joint there ought to be, if there 
; not now, general agreement. 
f the United Nations is not as 
fective as we had hoped it 
rould be, the remedy is not to 
e found in modifying veto pro- 
isions. It is possible that a re- 
iew conference might help to 
mphasize the real nature and 
auses of UN weaknesses, and so 
romote among us a better un- 
erstanding of, and a more in- 
lligent dealing with, the under- 
fing world situation with which 
ie UN is confronted. If Rus- 
an obstructionism is the main 
ouble, do we not already know 
Hough about this without hav- 
1 another demonstration of it 
| attempts to change the Char- 
re And should we not give cen- 
al attention to the fundamental 
luses of the antagonism and to 
ays of reducing it or at least of 
aking it less dangerous? 

But, as Mr. Gross points out, 
ere are other obstacles to a 
fon and effective functioning 
the UN machinery. The con- 
itutional amendment proposed 
y Senator Bricker argues not 
uly fear of Russia but a pro- 
und reluctance on the part of 
any Americans to submit to the 
mitations and disciplines which 


the new world created by science 
imposes upon the nations. And 
the nervousness caused by the 
breakdown of older ideas of na- 
tional self-sufficiency and nation- 
al freedom of action in the ab- 
sence of international patterns 
and institutions to take their 
place is not confined to the Unit- 
ed States. We are tempted to 
by-pass the UN because it seems 
simpler and safer to travel the 
more familiar roads, even though 
in the end this may prove a cost- 
ly illusion. When does a _ prob- 
lem belonging to “domestic juris- 
diction” begin to be a legitimate 
concern of the world community? 
We might be able to change the 
Charter so that international 
lawyers friendly to the UN 
would have less misgivings about 
bringing to the UN subjects 
whose international character is 
doubtful, but no Charter changes 
can make it possible to avoid 
some real tensions at this point. 

We think it not only fair but 
useful to set alongside Mr. 
Gross’s analysis Mr. Frye’s well 
argued contention that the val- 
ues accruing from a full public 
discussion in the UN of pro- 
posals for Charter revision would 
outweigh all the hazards, and 
Mr. Cousins’ arresting argument 
that the question whether to re- 
view or not to review 1s now aca- 
demic. If Mr. Cousins, who is one 
of the most eminent exponents 
of more effective world organiza- 
tion, is correct about this, his 
solemn warning that the United 


States may not be prepared for 
the impending conference should 
be taken very seriously. 


The Election in Retrospect 


If the elections held on No- 
vember second were full of sur- 
prises they were correspondingly 
empty of mandates. The in- 
terpretation of election results is 
precarious enough under any cir- 
cumstances; this time the causes 
of a particular outcome are any- 
body’s guess. This is sufficient 
reason for avoidance of laments 
beginning with “If only .. .” 

For example, the assumption 
that if the final Republican 
“drive” had started earlier the 
net result would have been diffter- 
ent is subject to question as to 
the actual net result of the 
eleventh hour substitute of the 
“soft-on-communism” theme for 
the President’s own preference, 
namely, a campaign on the basis 
of the Administration’s record. 
This shift may have gained votes, 
but it may have lost many. The 
New York Times has remarked 
that the burial by the New York 
electorate of the pro-communist 
American Labor Party is “a clear 
indication of how far we are re- 
moved from a serious ‘commu- 
nist menace’ in this country.” 

Some significant inferences, 
however, can be drawn from the 
elections: 

McCarthyism was dealt a 
heavy blow in that support from 
Wisconsin’s junior Senator 
turned out to be a frail reed for a 
candidate to lean upon; and his 
opposition, on the other hand, 


turned out to be anything bu 
the deadly weapon he suppose¢ 
he was wielding. 

The farm-price issue was def 
nitely not the weighty factor _ 
was expected to be. It is interes: 
ing to note that Senator McCaa 
thy was diverted from his preo: 
cupation with subversives lom 
enough to predict that the farm 
price issue would be decisive. Ht 
follows the Democratic line « 
one point, holding that his part 
broke its promise to the farmers 


Unemployment, which 1 
terms of actual statistics is na 
extensive enough to be a nation 
al issue, nevertheless was grie 
ous enough where it was an Hi 
to warrant the assumption that: 
accounted for some of the razor 
edge margins. 

From an ethical standpoint tl! 
campaign was a sorry spectacl 
One may not agree with evez 
line or phrase in James Restor 
devastating commentary in tl 
New York Times, but it had be 
ter be pondered: t 


“There is much less to thi 
election than meets the ear. D 
spite all the noise on both sidd 
neither the economy nor the fa 
eign policy nor the efficient cor 
duct of the Government is likes 
to be changed a great deal. Fe 
tunately, the candidates don’t bi 
lieve their own charges; dor: 
have faith in their own predi 
tions; don’t have the courage | 
their prejudices; and will pros 
ably be saved from the cons 
quences of their duplicity f 
their lack of sincerity.” 


| aig American Assembly, meet- 
4 ing at Columbia University’s 
irden House in August of this 
ear, warned that a Charter re- 
iew conference might arouse 
jopes doomed only to failure. 
fost of those at the Assembly— 
epresenting many professions, 
allings and interests — felt that 
he consequent disillusion would 
yeaken popular support for the 
Inited Nations. And, they might 
ave added, public confusion 
nd disunity could well be the 
y-products of frustration. 

Not all the participants in the 

issembly shared this view. More- 
ver, the Administration had 
arlier indicated its intention to 
upport the convening of a re- 
iew conference. There is some 
ublic support for this position, 
s is reflected in certain public 
‘ratements and editorials. 
I attended the American As- 
smbly and agree with its warn- 
ig concerning the dangers of 
n abortive review conference. 
fonetheless, I am aware that 
ich warnings are apt to sound 
efeatist and pessimistic. In the 
rena of public debate, Polly- 
nna outpoints Cassandra in al- 
1ost every bout. 


By 
Ernest A. Gross 


example, found the Assembly’s 
stand to be “singularly negative.” 
(Boston Herald, August 7, 1954) 
The editorial regretfully con- 
cluded that “the American As- 
sembly showed too little faith.” 
It would be better, it argued, for 
us ‘“‘to show the world the con- 
structive and forward-looking 
changes we are prepared to make 
in the Charter, whether or not 
the Reds agree.” We could thus 
at least “reacquaint the public 
with what the Charter stands for 
now.” Even if (because of Soviet 
veto or other reason) the confer- 
ence did not result in amend- 
ments improving the Charter, 
such a conference would yet be 
instructive. “It would clear the 
ue,” 

These considerations are ap- 
pealing. They are entitled to re- 
spectful analysis. 


My purpose is to set forth some 
of the basic problems underlying 
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Mr. Gross was formerly U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. He has been 
United States delegate to five General 
Assembly sessions, and United States 
deputy fepfesentative on the Security 
Council. At present he is a member of 


One particular editorial, for a noted New York law firm. 
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the apparently simple question: 
“Should the United States sup- 
port a Charter Review Confer- 
ence?” It is a question which will 
be widely debated during the 
next twelve months. The public 
debate itself will undoubtedly be 
instructive and do much to 
“clear the air.” 


Unfortunately, some minds ap- 
pear already to be made up, a 
year in advance of the event and 
prior to full public discussion 
and consultation. One must voice 
the hope that decisions made so 
prematurely may be refashioned 
through the maturing effects of 
persuasion and of events. 


I; 


In 1955, barring war or other 
unforeseen disaster, the members 
of the United Nations will in any 
event engage in _ discussions 
amounting to at least a partial 
“review” of the Charter. I refer 
to the debates to be held that 
year, at the Tenth Session of the 
General Assembly, on the pro- 
posal to call a General Confer- 
ence for the purpose of review- 
ing the present Charter. We 
might do well to delay firming 
up our own attitude until we see 


the scope and nature of these de- 
bates. 


The Charter itself (Article 
109) requires that the proposal 
to convene a review conference 
be placed on the agenda of the 
Tenth Session. If there were uni- 
versal, or even fairly general, 
agreement that a General Con- 
ference should be convened, it is 


conceivable that no debate 
the proposal would take plac 
Given the normal propensity | 
delegates to air views on matte¢ 
near and dear to them, it wou) 
not even then be safe to giv 
heavy odds against an extensi% 
debate. 

However, there is nothing lili 
universal consensus on the sui 
ject. On the contrary, the Sovii 
Government, and _ its. satellii 
echoes, sharply attack the pri 
posal on grounds which mak 
a reversal of their position u: 
likely. For example, Mr. Vishiii 
sky has branded the proposal t 
call a review conference a pld 
“to endanger and subvert peace 
and a campaign “to intensify iti 
ternational tension.” 

These charges are false and ah 
surd, yet they forecast quite cleag 
ly the nature of the debate wi 
may expect at the Tenth Session 


Moreover, the statements ox 
the subject made by numero 
delegates at the Eighth Gene: 
al Assembly (September, 195 
show how difficult it will be ti 
avoid “reviewing” the Char 
in the very act of discussint 
whether a conference should b 
called for the purpose of revie 
For example, the Delegate of thi 
Union of South Africa exploreé 
at length what he described a 
the intrusion of the United Nz 
tions in “domestic affairs.” 

The Foreign Minister of Swe 
den, after a persuasive analysi 
of numerous problems of polic: 
and substance, concluded that . 
revision of the Charter “consti 


utes no immediate or important 
roal.” The British Minister of 
tate urged the Assembly to 
ponder very carefully indeed 
he wise words” of the represen- 
ative of Sweden. 


Ambassador Malik of Lebanon 

oiced fear lest an attempt be 
nade to amend the Charter so as 
o limit the right of smaller states 
o bring grievances “to the at- 
ention of world public opin- 
on.” He referred specifically to 
he case of Tunisia and Morocco. 
[he French Minister of State, on 
he contrary, deplored the “‘fruit- 
ess and endless  discussions”’ 
vyhich, he believed, distorted the 
tharter and which had “created 
n almost impossible atmos- 
shere.”’ 
Thus, we have an instructive 
review of the full-dress debate 
n the proposal to convene a re- 
iew conference. 

However, there is more than 
hat to be learned from even the 
ow statements referred to above. 
“hey furnish a glimpse into the 
Yacticalities of what “Charter 
eview” really means and what it 
ctually involves. 

It is very easy to assume a pos- 
we of righteousness and say: 
The veto should be done away 
ith.” Or, “Membership in the 
Inited Nations should be uni- 
ersal (except for Red China).” 

Yet, there is a serious question 
hether these are the _ issues 
hich in fact preoccupy the hun- 
ry peoples, the poverty-ridden 
nd illiterate nations, the disease- 
ifested areas of our planet. 


K 


Moreover, they are not problems 
which relate to the way the Char- 
ter is written so much as to the 
Way it 1s carried out. Finally, like, 
lurid billboards along the high- 
way, they may divert our atten- 
tion away from the long, hard 
road down which the only real 
solutions lie. 

All of these points are dis- 
cussed in somewhat more detail 
below. 


II 


The question that goes to the 
heart of the matter is this: 

What will we be reviewing 
when we “review the Charter’? 


The United Nations is often 
thought of as a thing apart—some 
interesting buildings to visit, in- 
terminable debates with occa- 
sional television, and a Charter 
full of lofty principles that no- 
body pays much attention to. 
Meanwhile, as a separate and 
essentially unrelated effort, the 
hard and weary work goes on of 
building our military strength, 
carrying on our diplomacy and 
spending our money on foreign 
programs. At any rate, this is the 
way it looks to some. 


True, it has become conven- 
tional for public figures of both 
parties to refer to the United 
Nations as the “cornerstone” of 
our foreign policy. Yet, corner- 
stones which themselves once 
served the important purpose of 
uniting the walls of a building, 
now have taken on a sentimental 
rather than an_ architectural 
function. We have all seen cor- 


nerstones being cemented into an 
already finished structure, and 
designed to bear inscriptions ra- 
ther than to bear weight. 


The tendency to look upon the 
United Nations as symbolic and 
ceremonial, rather than as a 
working instrument, reflects a dis- 
torted concept of the role it can 
play in furthering our national 
interest. 

It does not over-inflate the 
United Nations, or give it too 
much credit, to regard it as a 
potentially valuable tool in our 
political and strategic armory. In 
any event, the only practical way 
to measure its worth and to ap- 
praise its defects is to consider 
how it fits into the over-all re- 
quirements of our foreign policy. 

It is no more possible to review 
the Charter without “reviewing” 
major aspects of our foreign poli- 
cy—both of procedure and sub- 
stance—than it would be to study 
the functioning of a physical or- 
gan without taking into account 
the circulation of the blood or 
the chemistry of the body. The 
United Nations is connected by 
arteries and live tissues with the 
whole body of our foreign policy. 

The truth of this can be seen 
even from a casual examination 
of the matters which come up in 
the United Nations as well as of 
those which do not come up, but 
should. Many of these involve 
strategic, political and economic 
realities vitally affecting our in- 
terests. 

If we go into a General Con- 
ference to review the Charter, we 


should go in with our eyes ope: 
to the fact that it is our own Ir 
terests and objectives which wil 
also come under “review.” Per 
haps it would serve our ends t' 
conduct a candid self-examina 
tion in front of a world forum ec 
our attitude toward the Unitee 
Nations and our role in it. | 

However, it is not the purpos' 
of what follows to reach a conclu 
sion on this point, so much as tt! 
indicate some of the proble 
and some of the processes whic 
would in fact be involved in sucl 
a course. 

Merely for the sake of conven} 
ence the illustrations to be dis 
cussed are grouped as follows: 

(1) Security Planning. 

(2) Economic Policy. 

(3) United States 


Constitut 
tional Questions. 


1. Security Planning ~~ 

To most persons, of whom 
am one, the quest for security i 
the be-all and end-all of our im 
ternational effort. No single ow 
ganization, program, or polict 
can assure a just peace. Thi 
choice of a particular diplomati 
process or international forum 
must depend upon the require 
ments of the problem in hand. | 
However, in considering thy 
best course to achieve a foreigr 
policy objective, there is one sim 
ple rule to follow: “Don’t wast! 
your resources.” | 
For a nation which justl’ 
prides itself on business ability 
it is surprising how often we ge 
into the diplomatic market-plac 
without knowing our inventory; 
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One of the inescapable conse- 
juences of a Charter review con- 
erence would be a public stock- 
aking of our political, strategic 
nd moral assets in the field of 
oreign policy and international 
rganization. This, of course, 
vould also involve the extent to 
vhich we have failed to utilize 
he potential of the United Na- 
ions. 


Let us consider one dramatic 

xample, much in the public 
uind these days: the part we ex- 
ect regional organizations to 
Jay in preserving the United 
Jations and, through it, our own 
pcurity. 
When the North Atlantic 
‘reaty was before the Senate of 
ne United States, serious 
nought was given to the rela- 
onship between it and _ the 
Inited Nations Charter. I be- 
eve that all those who partici- 
ated in the preparation of the 
‘reaty and in conferences with 
ngressional leaders about it, 
ill testify that this emphasis was 
o mere lip service. 


This is evident from the report 
: the Treaty by the Senate For- 
gn Relations Committee. For 
<ample, in discussing the 
‘reaty provision calling for con- 
iutation among the parties, if 
ne of them felt threatened, the 
ommittee expressed the view 
1at such consultation ‘should 
ot be sought unless the United 
ations for some reason is pre- 
ented from dealing with the sit- 
ation giving rise for consulta- 


” 


on. 


When one considers the broad 
authority under the Charter of 
the veto-free General Assembly, 
this is indeed a deep bow in the 
direction of the United Nations. 
This was perceived at the time. 
For example, in the section of its 
report headed “Paramount Au- 
thority of the United Nations,” 
the Senate Committee pro- 
claimed that its “desire not to 
compete with or impair the au- 
thority of the United Nations is 
applicable not only to the Securi- 
ty Council but to other organs of 
the United Nations. . .” 


In June; 1949, the> “cerner- 
stone” was thought to have struc- 
tural significance. 


Recent discussions concerning 
regional organizations show that 
five years have brought consider- 
able changes in this respect. 


Whereas the organic and vital 
relationship between NATO and 
the United Nations was a prime 
factor of public and official con- 
cern in 1949, virtually no such 
attention has been given to the 
relationship between the United 
Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. It is true that the Treaty, 
like NATO, makes numerous 
references to the United Nations, 
and reaffirms the adherence of 
the parties to the principles of 
the Charter. However, even such 
a strong supporter of the United 
Nations as the New York Times 
failed to mention the United Na- 
tions in a long lead editorial of 
September 5, 1954, on the eve 
of the opening of the Manila 
conference. Nor did the President 


of the Philippines in his opening 
address of welcome. No Govern- 
ment represented at the confer- 
ence saw fit to stress the value 
and the significance of the under- 
lying security guarantees of the 
United Nations Charter. 


Similarly, the failure of the 
French Parliament to approve 
the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty has brought much 
anguish, rhetoric, and reappraisal 
in its wake. But there has been 
little, if any, notice given to the 
possible strengthening of the 
United Nations as a_ security 
mechanism in Europe. 

It seems to be taken for grant- 
ed that the United Nations can- 
not be expected to play an effec- 
tive role in protecting the free 
world against aggression or 
depredation from behind the 
iron curtain. 

Whether this is so or not is one 
of the important questions of our 
time. It does not seem logical or 
possible that a Charter review 
conference could avoid a full- 
dress examination of this prob- 
lem. 


There is no doubt, of course, 
that collective self-defense and 
regional arrangements are whol- 
ly within the scope and concept 
of the Charter. The perennial 
Soviet attacks upon NATO, 
based on the argument that mem- 
bership in NATO is inconsistent 
with membership in the United 
Nations, have become a feature 
of the landscape at each General 
Assembly. The persistence of the 
Soviet assaults, regularly ad- 
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vanced and as regularly rejecte¢ 
by the overwhelming vote © 
United Nations members, attess 
to the important role NAT¢ 
plays in the defense of the fre 
world. Similar attacks are beim 
made against SEATO. 


Even though one welcoma 
these organizations as bulwark 
of the peace, there exists an int 
portant difference of opinio¢ 
within the free world as to thl 
organic relationship — betwee¢ 
them and the United Nations 
This difference of view revolve 
about a question vital to the fil 
ture development of both form 
of organizations: Should we re 
gard the United Nations pr 
marily as a form for conciliation 
or persevere in our efforts to dd 
velop its enforcement functions 


A good statement of the fos 
mer point of view is that of $3 
Gladwyn Jebb in an article i) 
Foreign Affairs, April, 1955 
Starting with the definition « 
“collective security” under pret 
ent world circumstances as “cog 
lective resistance to aggression, 
notably Soviet aggression, Si 
Gladwyn points out that the $ 
viet Union is itself a member 
the organization, as are numez 
ous “middle” states which “an 
not now willing to join whold 
heartedly in preparing to resis 
a potential Stalinist aggression. 
He, therefore, concludes that thi 
United Nations role of pacifi 
settlement has become more im 
portant than its collective securi 
ty function. The latter should 4 
a practical matter be left to thi 


| 
| 


gional defense groupings, nota- 
ly NATO. 
A different analysis is present- 
d by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
lso in Foreign Affairs, issue of 
anuary, 1953. He believes that 
m attempt to concentrate re- 
sonsibility and power in region- 
| organizations, “frightens Unit- 
1 Nations members who are not 
cluded in the regional guar- 
ntee.” Secondly, he feels that 
tends to exaggerate the possi- 
llities of regional organizations. 
hen, Mr. Armstrong points out, 
the United Nations tries to 
ttle disputes “without feeling 
vat it has any duty to enforce its 
ecisions, its efforts at concilia- 
on will be very much less effec- 
ve.” Finally, he argues that in 
le process of playing down the 
le of the United Nations as a 
curity organization and_play- 
it up as a forum for discus- 
n, “it will little by little be 
rned into an agency of appease- 
ent.” He concludes: “Only an 
rency with global authority can 
eet the challenge of Soviet ag- 
ession; only the United Na- 
ons can provide security as well 
peace.” 


‘There is reason to believe that, 
eaking generally, the emphasis 
id by Sir Gladwyn reflects wide- 
read British and other Euro- 
‘an opinion, whereas Mr. Arm- 
rong’s analysis more nearly cor- 
sponds to views broadly held 
the United States. 


It is not my puipose to uphold 
1€ point of view as against the 
her. Neither do I for a moment 
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suggest that such divergences of 
view are either unhealthy or un- 
desirable. 


I merely wish to bring out that 
they exist, and they go to the 
heart of a frank stocktaking of 
the future of the United Nations. 
There appear to be grave objec- 
tions to conducting such a debate 
in a public forum, particularly 
one in which all the while the 
Soviets would seek to exploit the 
divergences by attacking the mo- 
tives of all concerned and by ap- 
pealing to the fears and preju- 
dices of the non-members and 
the uncommitted. It would seem 
far better to rely upon a more dy- 
namic approach, one in which 
we and our close partners would 
attempt to work out these prob- 
lems experimentally and talk 
them out quietly. 


Speaking even more generally, 
the question arises whether a 
conference to review the Charter 
would mean very much without 
some public soul-searching as to 
whether the free world is using 
the United Nations security func- 
tions as effectively as possible. 


For example, might it not be 
argued that much of the talk 
about regional guarantees and 
security pacts is debasing the 
value of the underlying guaran- 
tee of the Charter, which has 
been called “the most solemn 
peace pact of history’? It is re- 
garded by many as something of 
a tragedy that some small coun- 
tries now seem to attach greater 
weight to an ambiguous assur- 
ance contained in a regional ar- 


rangement than to the explicit 
covenant of the Charter. Have 
we contributed to the devalua- 
tion of the currency of security? 


After all, the chief value of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was that 
it set up a mechanism for defense 
planning and a framework for a 
standing military organization. 
The undertaking to consider an 
attack upon one member an at- 
tack upon all imparted a signifi- 
cant moral and political concept. 
However, the only obligation we 
undertook with respect to restor- 
ing peace and security once brok- 
en was to take such action as we 
deemed necessary. In the words 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, this meant that we 
remained free to exercise our 
“honest judgment,’ and that 
what we did to carry out the com- 
mitment would rest on “our in- 
dependent decision in each par- 
ticular instance reached in ac- 
cordance with our own constitu- 
tional processes.” 

Surely it does not belittle the 
moral value of this undertaking 
to ask whether it really differs in 
its intended scope from our obli- 
gation under the United Nations 
Charter. The same question 
arises when one looks at the 
similar obligation taken under 
SEATO. The United Nations ac- 
tion we supported in June, 1950 
to meet the aggression in Korea 
provides a ready answer. Surely 
the Charter binds us to use our 
“honest judgment” in the event 


of aggression or other breach of 
the peace. 
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In my view NATO is vital 
our security primarily because } 
establishes a defense organizatic 
and a military structure. Its ¢ 
curity value to the United Stat 
is increased to the extent that 
is regarded as a means of pri 
tecting and enforcing the peac 
keeping functions of the United 
Nations. Recognition of the pp 
mary security role of the latt! 
as a “non-aggression pact” wi 
understood at the time of the ¢€ 
tablishment of NATO to be « 
sential to its success. This is eve 
more true in the case of th 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organia 
tion which, in the last analyss 
must rely for its effectivene 
upon its moral and political ai 
peal. SEATO, unlike NAT@ 
has no unified military commar 
or military forces and has, — 
best, a very loose coordinatit 
machinery. Unless it is thoug? 
of as a regional bulwark of tk 
security guarantee of the Unite 
Nations Charter, it is not likes 
to add much, if anything, to tk 
sum of security in the Pacific. I] 
deed, there is room to fear thi 
the careful delimitation of t 
area to which SEATO applil 
draws a chalk-line, a new “ 
fense perimeter,” which rais: 
doubts as to the state of affai 
on the other side of the line. — 


Another aspect of our “secu. 
ty planning” which would oby 
ously be at issue in a Charter 1 
view conference relates to th 
crucially important question 
disarmament and _ internation 
control of atomic energy. 


There can be no doubt what- 
sver that the United Nations is 
he only forum in which discus- 
on of this question could have 
wy practical value. The fact that 
soviet refusal to agree to any 
plan involving control and in- 
spection has deadlocked the 
United Nations from the begin- 
ning does not diminish the need 
(0 keep negotiations alive and 
search constantly for a realistic 
solution. 


However, it is far from clear 
what a Charter review confer- 
ence could do to further agree- 
ment on disarmament. ‘The 
source of the difficulty is the So- 
viet iron - curtain, closed - world 
concept. Undoubtedly there is 
every good reason for keeping 
this fact ever before the mind 
and conscience of the world. Yet 
it seems to me that the continu- 
pus probing, exploring and de- 
bating of the numerous complex 
issues involved in any disarma- 
ment plan are much more likely 
to create an informed public 
judgment than would an incon- 
Bsve argument at a Charter 
review conference. 


It is true that the deadlock 
might thus be dramatized. But so 
would frustration and confusion. 
For we could count on the Soviet 
representatives to seize the oppor- 
tunity, as they have done at each 
session of the General Assembly, 
to launch their so-called Peace 
Plan, with immediate “prohibi- 
tion” of the atom bomb, one- 
third reduction of armed forces, 
and other familiar trappings. 
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An important aspect of the dis- 
armament problem is, of course, 
the project for sharing the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The 
formation of an international 
agency to foster this objective as 
announced by the President on 
December 8, 1953, was a big step 
forward. Because of the veto, it 
is impracticable to tie the new 
agency into the Security Council, 
as the Soviet Government now 
insists. However, it is not so clear 
whether creating the new organi- 
zation in the image of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies would provide 
a sufficiently close relationship to 
the United Nations. As Ambas- 
sador Lodge stated in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations 
Charter: “Speaking frankly and 
realistically, for practical pur- 
poses the Specialized Agencies are 
independent.” There would be 
some advantage in placing the 
new agency under the aegis of 
the General Assembly, or even of 
the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, in view of the primarily social 
and economic aspects of the 
“atoms for peace’’ program. 


At any rate, the relationship 
between the United Nations and 
the new agency would undoubt- 
edly be a much-discussed ques- 
tion at a Charter review confer- 
ence. 


2. Economic Policy 


A glance at the agenda of any 
session of the General Assembly 
reveals the number and diversity 
of economic issues placed before 


the United Nations. These form 
a catalogue of the needs, the in- 
terests and the aspirations of the 
weak and economically under- 
developed countries. They are 
problems much nearer to them 
than the pervasive threat of com- 
munist imperialism which so 
naturally is our chief preoccupa- 
tion. 


It is not my purpose to list the 
economic issues nor discuss any 
of them in detail. I merely iilas- 
trate the nature of the problems 
which would be exhaustively de- 
bated at a conference to review 
the Charter. 


One of the basic questions in- 
volves the extent to which the 
United States operates its eco- 
nomic programs through bilater- 
al agreements, regional arrange- 
ments, or United Nations agen- 
cies. 

The Technical Assistance pro- 
grams are typical examples of the 
problem. There is no doubt that 
there is room for separate pro- 
grams. However, the relatively 
small amount of our contribu- 
tion to the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program (about 
13 million dollars a year) inevit- 
ably raises questions and creates 
pressures from underdeveloped 
countries. Many of these, acutely 
in need of assistance, wish for aid 
to be extended in the form of 
programs of self-help and mutual 
aid. From almost every point of 
view — economy, eficiency, and 
political benefit—we would profit 
from a greater expenditure 
through United Nations or other 
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multilateral technical assistanci 
programs. 

This would be a matter c 
prime concern to many States ai 
tending a Charter review cor 
ference. 


Another matter of increasina 
interest to underdeveloped count 
tries is the proposal to set up : 
special fund within the Unitee 
Nations to make grants and long 
term development loans. Tha 
United States, along with other 
states which would be callee 
upon to provide the money, opy 
posed the establishment of suck 
a fund. We did not think it feasii 
ble, since it was quite clear tha: 
there would be no wide and su 
stantial participation in it. More¢ 
over, the United States expressec 
doubts as to the principle of am 
international agency providing 
aid by grants. We can be certairi 
the matter will not rest here. Det 
bates on the subject become ever 
more vehement and it is reason 
ably certain that the underdevelJ 
oped countries would not pass 
up a chance to air their views 3 
a Charter review conference. } 


The concern of foreign gover 
ments and people in our eco4 
nomic policy — including ou 
tariff structure, level of employ- 
ment, business activity, and other 
matters once regarded as solely) 
of “domestic concern” — is enor- 
mous. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the phrase “Char- 
ter review” to many of theses 
peoples means “review of the eco- 
nomic and social work of the! 
United Nations.” 
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Nevertheless, in few, if any, 
ronouncements by our govern- 
rental leaders concerning the 
ope or objectives of a Charter 
eview conference is mention 
1ade of the economic structure 
r programs of the United Na- 
ions. We may talk of universali- 
y of membership, security, and 
reighted voting in the General 
sembly. However important 
hese matters may be, they are 
ot regarded by that half of the 
rorld’s population which is in- 
dequately fed or housed as the 
eal issues affecting life and 
eath. 


3. United States 
Constitutional Questions 


It may seem out of place to in- 
lude this heading in an analysis 
f certain problems relating to 
‘harter review. However, the fu- 
ure attitude of the American 
eople toward the United Na- 
ions and its growth — and, in- 
eed, the basic question whether 
e should remain a member—are 
awolved in the question of our 
wn constitutional development. 
is this which would largely de- 
rmine and underlie the posi- 
on of our delegation to a review 
onference. It would be in the 
uinds of all participants and 
ould condition their responses 
nd attitudes. 

The problem is most strikingly 
osed by the Bricker amendment. 
f at the time of a conference 
rere is still reason to fear that 
ur Constitution might be al- 
“red in some such manner, our 
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influence and effectiveness at the 
conference would be seriously 
compromised. 

Although the form of the 
Bricker amendment keeps chang- 
ing—a fact which in itself tes- 
tifies to its lack of precision—it 
has retained one characteristic 
throughout its kaleidoscopic 
drafting. 

By giving Congress the “power 
to regulate all executive and 
other agreements with any for- 
eign power or international or- 
ganization,” it would leave open 
to question the effectiveness, 
without congressional approval, 
of agreements made, votes cast 
and decisions taken by our rep- 
resentatives to international or- 
ganizations. I do not refer to 
treaties or covenants drafted in 
the United Nations. These are 
subject to Senate action under 
our Constitution as it now stands. 


The problem of interpretation 
would arise in connection with 
the countless actions by which 
we engage ourselves in the Unit- 
ed Nations, and other organi- 
zations, to economic, political 
and other commitments without 
which our life in the world 
would cease to exist. Is a vote in 
the General Assembly in favor 
of a resolution an “agreement 
with a foreign power’? Could 
our delegate participate shay Bal 
agreement settling a dispute, 
providing for an investigation, 
or terminating hostilities? These 
questions are left wide open by 
the dangerously broad language 
of the amendment. 


Then there is the reverse of 
the Bricker amendment point of 
view: the support of world gov- 
ernment or world federalism. 


Many of those who advocate 
holding a Charter review confer- 
ence do so because of their desire 
to further the movement toward 
world government. However, it 
seems to me quite doubtful that 
this would in fact aid their cause. 


Calls for relinquishment of 
sovereignty and pooling of gov- 
ernmental power are quite fright- 
ening to those states which have 
newly won their independence. 
I doubt that any of the thirteen 
new sovereignties born since the 
end of World War II would 
agree with this as a valid reason 
for convening a_ conference. 
Quite the contrary, their inter- 
est in a conference would be to 
do all in their power to facilitate 
and expedite the creation of yet 
more sovereignties, rather than 
to dilute their own. 


Some may consider this an un- 
worthy objective; it is, neverthe- 
less, one which we should face 
frankly as a reality. 

Whether this is right or wrong, 
however, the constitutional 
changes which the world govern- 
ment program necessitates have 
not been thoroughly explored or 
explained to the public. It is 
neither wise nor practicable to 
contront all these climactic issues 
in a specially convened world 
conference without knowing just 
how and where we stand on the 
home front. 
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What specific issues would 
reviewed? 


The main purpose of the fox 
going discussion has been to | 
lustrate some of the prima: 
questions of American foreigi 
policy which would be “un 
review at a General Conferent 
to review the United Natio 
Charter. 


However, it may be asked, ai 
there not important issues ¢ 
rectly related to the structure a 
operations of the United Natios 
which cry for discussion ai 
remedy? What of the Soviet abut 
of the veto, which has thwart 
the successful working of the § 
curity Council and which ht 
blocked the admission into tk 
United Nations of such states 
Japan, Italy, Ireland, Korea, ar 
many others? Then, there is * 
problem of “domestic juris 
tion,” which recently caused Ai 
bassador Lodge to view with cor 
cern “the tendency of the Gener! 
Assembly to place on its agend 
subjects the international cha 
acter of which is doubtful.” 
fact, Mr. Lodge felt that “ 
problem deserves most car 
consideration by all member got 
ernments in preparing for 
Charter review conference.” 


i 

So far as the veto is concerne¢ 
it has often been pointed ow 
that this is a symptom of Sovie 
obstructionism and that the ai 


ease of non-cooperation which | 
reveals is the real source of th 
difficulty. No modification of th 


,| 
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sto provisions of the Charter is 
ossible without concurrence of 
1 the permanent members of 
ve Security Council. Therefore, 
ie Soviet Union could in any 
vent veto amendments to the 
harter intended to limit the 
tO power. 

Moreover, the difficulties of 
ealing with this question in a 
harter review conference are re- 
saled by the history of at least 
te previous attempt to study 
id regulate the use of the veto. 
1 1947 the General Assembly 
quested its Interim Committee 
he so-called “Little Assembly’’) 
“consider the problem of vot- 
i in the Security Council.” 


‘The United States government 
ade numerous proposals on the 
bject in March, 1948. These 
ere approved by the General 
ssembly in the following year 
a resolution carried by an 
erwhelming majority. One of 
; provisions was that “‘approval 
credentials of representatives 
members of the Security Coun- 
” should be “deemed _proce- 
ival.”’ That is, this was consid- 
ed not to be a vetoable ques- 
yn. 

Nevertheless, the United States 
vernment has recently an- 
uunced that it would employ 
e veto, if necessary to block 
e credentials in the Security 
yuncil of the Red Chinese rep- 
entative. 

This raises a doubt as to our 
mal position with regard both 
the policy and the principle 
the veto. However much one 
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may object to the seating of the 
lawless Chinese communist re- 
gime in the Security Council, it 
is difficult to argue that the grav- 
ity of their misdeeds changes a 
“procedural” question into some- 
thing else. It is obvious that there 
may be exceedingly important 
“procedural” questions, just as 
there may be trivial “substan- 
tive” questions. However, rightly 
or wrongly, the Charter (Article 
27) distinguishes between veto- 
able and non-vetoable issues in 
the Security Council on the basis 
of whether they are procedural 
or not, rather than whether they 
are important or not. 


The entire question of Chinese 
representation would be raised in 
the Charter review conference 
in a context which would present 
both political and legal com- 
plexities. In fact, it is surprising 
‘ile Wanda) Rey inaluau aeWi< oe & 
Charter review conference, so Lit- 
tle attention has been given to 
the inevitable impact of the prob- 
lem of “who represents China.” 


Would those governments 
which have recognized the com- 
munist regime consider it wise 
or expedient to discuss the basic 
issues involved in Charter review 
in a forum which did not include 
the representatives of the only 
China they recognize? 


One does not have to favor the 
seating of the Red regime to ex- 
press sympathy with the reluct- 
ance of such governments to en- 
gage in this course. It surely is 
one of the fundamental prob- 
lems which should be settled 


prior to a decision to hold a 
Charter review conference. 


As to the domestic jurisdiction 
question, here too one must 
pause to consider the practical 
impact of taking up this sensi- 
tive and inflammable problem in 
a Charter review conference. The 
whole range of “colonial” ques- 
tions is involved. These can hard- 
ly be discussed in abstract or gen- 
eralized form. It seems quite in- 
evitable that the debate would 
center on a scrutiny of each prob- 
lem and would in itself be both 
inconclusive and provocative. An 
example of what is involved has 
already been given: the vehe- 
ment statements of the South 
African, Lebanese and French 
delegates in the General Assem- 
bly debate on a purely prelimin- 
ary aspect of preparing for the 
Charter review conference. If the 
objective is to dramatize the dif- 
ference of opinion on the matter, 
it should be kept in mind that 
acute divergence exists within 
the free world, as well as_be- 
tween the communists and the 
rest of us. 


The problem of membership, 
or “universality” as it is often 
called, likewise has been men- 
tioned as a prime issue for discus- 
sion at a Charter review confer- 
ence. However, the solution of 
this problem rests upon two fac- 
tors: (1) Soviet willingness to re- 
frain from thwarting the major- 
ity will by veto, and (2) agree- 
ment within the free world as to 
the eligibility for membership of 
the Soviet satellite states. 
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The first of these can hardl 
be legislated into existence. A”. 
to the second, the Soviet “pack 
age proposal” for simultaneou 
admission of fourteen of thi 
twenty-one applicants, was actu 
ally approved by a majority ¢ 
those voting in the General A’ 
sembly, notwithstanding the vig 
orous opposition of the Unite 
States. The “two-thirds” rule dd 
prived this vote of legal effec 
However, it would be realistic t 
assume that the prevailing sent 
ment at a Charter review confe¢ 
ence would be contrary to ov 
position. If so, we would stani 
forth as one of a minority op 
posed to “universality.” TE 
problem is not a simple one a 
there is room for fear that a r 
view conference would confus 
opinion, divide the free world 
and lead nowhere. 


In connection with this que 
tion, as with all others, it mut 
be remembered that the alterna 
tive to exploring the problem ¢ 
a review conference is not at ai 
to ignore the matter nor 
“sweep it under the rug.” On 
contrary, the problem comes ul 
at every session of the Gener 
Assembly and is thus kept co 
stantly in the public consciov 
ness. It is not discussion and er 
lightenment which is to be avoié 
ed, but rather the frustratim 
consequences of a climactic deae 
lock. t 


It is sometimes said we owe’ 
moral obligation to the sma\ 
states to support the holding ¢ 
a review conference. The requir! 


‘| 


ent that the Tenth General 
sembly consider whether or 
yt a review conference should 
held was indeed intended to 
pease the many smaller states 
10 opposed the “veto.’”’ But 
rely our moral obligation will 
tt be discharged by prejudging 
é issue. The smaller states 
ould have opportunity for a 
e expression of their choice 
ven the time comes. Actually, 
any of them fear the divisive 
ects of a deadlocked conference 
ore than they fear the retention 
the veto. In any event, they 
n speak for themselves. 


TV: 


What, then, must one conclude 
out the wisdom of supporting 
© proposal to call a General 
ynference to review the Char- 
? 


ommentary Ave 


The editor of Social Action 
s asked me to comment briefly 
the accompanying article by 
nest A. Gross. He is arguing 
unpopular cause—indeed, in 
probability, a lost cause. Like 
ny great dissenters in the past, 
may well be right. But it 
Ms inevitable that a Charter 
iew conference will be held. 
sry sign points to a favorable 
jority in the 1955 session of 
United Nations General As- 


ibly. 
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Since this analysis begins with 
reference to the American Assem- 
bly at Arden House in August, 
1954, it may be fitting to set forth 
their own conclusion on the 
matter: 

“In the light of conditions 
prevailing today, most of the 
American Assembly participants 
see no reason to press now for a 
United Nations Charter review 
conference. They feel that the 
United States attitude should be 
developed in the light of condi- 
tions at the time the question 
arises in the General Assembly 
and are not now predictable. 
However, if. a majority of the 
United Nations members sup- 
port the calling of such a con- 
ference at the Tenth Session of 
the General Assembly, the Unit- 
ed States should not actively op- 
pose it.” 


By William R. Frye 


Need we view this prospect 
with concern? I am much im- 
pressed by Mr. Gross’s cogent ar- 
gument. But I am not convinced 
that we should. 

The American people can be 
trusted to react rationally and 
responsibly when they are given 
accurate information and are in- 
telligently led. A Charter review 
conference need not raise false 
hopes which, when disappointed, 
will react against the UN. The 
basic facts are simple: that the 


Soviet Union can veto amend- 
ments to the Charter; that in all 
probability it will veto anything 
we consider constructive; that 
therefore, unless something un- 
expected happens, a Charter re- 
view conference will accomplish 
little or nothing. There is no rea- 
son why this could not be fully 
and universally understood well 
in advance of a _ conference. 
There would be no need for in- 
flated hope. 


Why hold a review conference 
that probably is doomed to fail- 
ure? For several reasons that 
seem to me highly persuasive: 

1. There is a very widespread 
feeling in the United States that 
the UN has been a disappoint- 
ment. I am not speaking of the 
UN’s enemies; I am thinking of 
its friends, who say, sadly, as of 
a son who has come back from 
the big city without having made 
his fortune, “We expected such 
big things.” 

Few stop to analyze why the 
UN has disappointed them. They 
only know that it has. They want 
to see “something done about it.” 
They would not understand if 
an opportunity to overhaul the 
Charter were let pass without 
even any effort at improvement. 
If the effort must fail, it should 
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Mr. Frye is the United Nations corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. Writer, lecturer and radio commen- 
tator on international affairs, he was 
co-author of The U.S. Stake in the UN: 
Problems of United Nations Charter 
Review. 
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be Soviet obstructionism, not o¢ 
indifference, which is respon 
ble. 


2. Skillfully handled, a Cha 
ter review conference could py 
the Soviet Union in an extrent 
ly embarrassing position befc 
world opinion. Clumsily hai 
dled, of course, it could baa 
fire; but need we assume that ~ 
will be clumsy? The very fd 
that the Russians vigorously © 
pose a review conference is i 
dence that they fear the prosp 
They have good reason to feart 
They could be placed in the po 
tion of blocking steps to streng 
en world peace machinery. 
hypocrisy of their professions ; 
support for the UN could be « 
posed. 


3. Many small countries 
cepted the Charter at San Fre 
cisco in 1945 with serious m 
givings. They finally agreed ~ 
cause, in part, there would | 
an opportunity for review — 
years later. Lincoln Bloomfiet 
the State Department offic 
whose special task it is to pb 
for the conference, put it wel | 
a recent speech when he said, 
would be a breach of trust Hi 
the many countries who we 
promised another look at 1 
Charter after 10 years if, im 
spirit of pessimism, we did 1 


undertake a careful review.” ’ 


Some of the risks involved : 
stated very persuasively in ¥ 
Gross’s brilliant article. To 1 
his most telling point is that! 
acrimonious debate on colon: 
ism would be inevitable over ° 


domestic jurisdiction’ clause. 
‘his is unquestionably true. It 
‘ould put the United States in 
ne embarrassing position of hay- 
ig to choose between support- 
ag its allies and living up to its 
istoric traditions. We presum- 
bly would improvise an awk- 
rard straddle, as we have in the 
ast when colonial issues have 
risen. 


I also agree with Mr. Gross 
nat a Charter review conference 
» mot the place to discuss dis- 
rmament. I am familiar with 
ne so-called Clark-Sohn propos- 
Is, but doubt very much whether 
dramatic showdown with the 
oviet Union would have any 
ractical effect. If a propaganda 
ictory is sought, it can better be 
ron in the General Assembly 
id the Disarmament Commis- 
on. But this is not an argument 
@ainst a review conference. ‘The 
bject need not arise at all. 
here is no indication that it 
ill be on the agenda unless the 
Inited States puts it there. 


Mr. Gross aptly says that the 
uestion of collective security— 
ie UN as an enforcement agency 
ersus the UN as a forum for 
mciliation—is at “the heart of 
frank stock-taking of the future 
f the United Nations.” This 
noice has already been made. 
‘he UN could be made an en- 
rcement agency without amend- 
1g the Charter. But the effort 
as been abandoned. ‘The Ameri- 
mm people may not realize this 
as taken place; they might not 
pprove of it if they did. I do not 
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approve of it. But it has hap- 
pened. The United States has 
refused to place troops at the dis- 
posal of the veto-free General 
Assembly without so many strings 
attached as to make the gesture 
meaningless; and other countries 
have followed suit. The Bricker- 
ites have, in effect, won their 
point. 

Until such time as the climate 
of opinion in Congress changes, 
we can only try to strengthen the 
UN as a forum for conciliation. 
The most conspicuous method 
would be to propose eliminating 
the veto from Security Council 
decisions under Chapter VI 
(peaceful settlement). If the 
Kremlin balked, it would assume 
a very great onus. This is the 
kind of issue around which we 
could mobilize virtual unanim- 
ity in world opinion. It is even 
conceivable that the Kremlin 
would bow to such pressure. 

I agree with Mr. Gross that we 
should keep an open mind on the 
subject of a review conference. 
But should we not expect it to 
happen, prepare for it, and do 
our best to make it a constructive 
exercise? 

_—— ee SS ea 


Mr. Cousins, whose Commentary fol- 
lows, is editor of The Saturday Review 
and honorary president of the United 
World Federalists. During the war he 
was editor of the magazine U.S.A., pub- 
lished by the government for distribu- 
tion throughout the world. 

We make acknowledgment to the For- 
eign Policy Association, whose Bulletin 
for Sept. 15, 1954, contained consider- 
able portions of Mr. Cousins’ article. 


By Norman Cousins 


Ambassador Gross is entirely 
right when he points to the pos- 
sible dangers involved in a Char- 
ter review conference of the 
United Nations in the near fu- 
ture. We can accept this fact, but 
it is also necessary, it seems to 
me, to recognize that the dangers 
are at least equal in passing up 
a Charter review. 


As General Carlos P. Romulo, 
former President of the General 
Assembly, pointed out recently, 
the United Nations needs help 
and needs it soon. It needs help 
to do the number one job—and 
that job is to keep this planet 
from fusing inside an atomic in- 
cinerator. The fact that the UN 
has performed effectively in a 
wide variety of ways does not 
change the stark reality that it 
lacks the means or the power to 
deal with major threats to the 
peace. 


It will be argued that the UN 
was not intended to “create 
peace.” That is quite right. The 
UN was not given either the 
structure or the authority to 
“create peace.” But saying this 
doesn’t mean that peace does not 
have to be created. Should it be 
done outside the UN? Should it 
be done by voluntary measures 
among the nations themselves? 
Obviously, it would be foolish 
to attempt to build an effective 
world organization outside the 
UN. And it would be equally 
foolish to expect voluntary mea- 
sures among nations to work 
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when they have never worked . 
the past. 

If we agree, therefore, thi 
only effective world organizatic 
can prevent another war with a 
its horrors, then we have 11 
choice except to do everythin 
possible inside the UN _ itseb 
What part can the United Stati 
play in the strengthening of th 
United Nations? What, precisel! 
is our role? What are the cost! 
errors to be avoided? What tl 
of leadership ought we to tak 

Like any public agency, tl 
UN can exist only if it has th 
confidence and backing of tl 
people it seeks to represent. TI! 
American people are intense: 
practical. They can be counter 
on to support anything so lors 
as it seems to be working or h 
a reasonable chance of doing il 
job assigned to it. And whii 
public-opinion surveys show tha 
the American people are just : 
strong as ever behind the zdea « 
the United Nations, they are b 
coming increasingly disillusione 
with the UN in practice. Thu 
the challenge to the UN insie 
the United States today is repri 
sented not so much by the isol| 
tionists or lunatic fringers as } 
the fact that the American peé 
ple have a growing feeling tha 
the United Nations is not a bas! 
instrument for carrying on th 
affairs of nations or resolvin 
major problems. 

The prospect of a review coz 
ference, however, has alreac 
had an exciting impact upon 
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mnsiderable section of the 
merican public. Already, the 
mate Foreign Relations sub- 
mittee on the UN Charter, 
saded by Senator Alexander 
iley, has been able to feel the 
ysitive response to the idea that 
fresh start within the frame- 
ork of the United Nations 
ould be fully explored. The 
mimittee has been impressed 
ith the depth and scope otf 
merican thinking on what the 
N needs not only in order to 
vive but to maintain world 
sace under justice. 


In any event, it is academic to 
bate whether a review confer- 
ee should be held. It seems 
ear that more than enough 
ytes to call for a conference are 
ailable. The big need is to de- 
rmine how the United States 
n best support such a confer- 
ice and best guard against its 
isuse. 


So far as the United States is 
mcerned, the effectiveness and 
nstructiveness of our own part 

the conference will depend 
y0n the kind of homework that 
ll] be done by the American 
ople long before the confer- 
ce begins. For if we are not 
epared for such a meeting, if 
» have no clear ideas of the 
nd of world we want to help to 
ld, if we are hazy about the 
ecific ways in which the United 
itions might be given essential 
vereignty of its own in those 
utters concerned with common 
eds and common dangers, then 
is all too likely that our role 
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in the conference will be a nega- 
tive one. Nothing could be more 
hazardous than to have the Unit- 
ed States stumble around the 
floor of such a conference with 
no ideas except the negative ones 
of doing everything possible to 
embarrass an enemy. 


The United Nations must not 
be regarded as the principal 
means, either by the United 
States or the U.S.S.R., for waging 
the cold war. The purpose of the 
United Nations is to arrange and 
maintain the peace. As presently 
constituted, the UN lacks the 
proper authority to do this. If it 
is said that the UN represents 
as much as we can expect, given 
the existing tensions in the 
world, then the answer must be 
that tensions are not only the 
product of differences among na- 
tions but of the inadequate 
means devised to deal with them. 
No one knows whether it is possi- 
ble to strengthen the UN in the 
ways it must be strengthened if 
it is to be adequate. What we do 
know is that we are confronted 
with the opportunity to try to 
strengthen it. 


In short, the role of the United 
States in strengthening the UN 
is threefold: We must be armed 
with constructive ideas that are 
adequate to the problem; we 
should approach efforts to bol- 
ster the UN as a partner rather 
than as owner; and we should 
take the position that our frame 
of reference is not the welfare of 
Americans alone but of the en- 
tire human community. 


Book Notes 


THE MEASURE OF MAN. By Joseph 
Wood Krutch. Bobbs Merrill, 261 
pp. $3.50. 

THE JOURNEY. By Lillian Smith, 
World, 256 pp. $3.50. 


Neither of these rewarding books 
is in any narrow sense a Social Action 
tract. Both have significant implica- 
tions for social action. Both books, 
published at a time when the con- 
fidence of man is perhaps at the low- 
est point in history despite the gi- 
gantic achievements in science and 
technology, point the way of hope. 


Professor Krutch seeks to free man 
from the materialism, mechanism and 
determinism in which much modern 
science and philosophy has sought to 
imprison him. He shows, for instance, 
how absurd it is to talk about a “free 
society” if the individual is not really 
free to make choices. 


Those who have read Miss Smith’s 
Strange Fruit and Killers of the 
Dream will find The Journey a to- 
tally different book. It is not a pas- 
sionate social document. Rather she 
recalls people she has known and 
with fine insight, deep appreciation, 
and literary skill she describes how 
they met personal and social situa- 
tions successfully. 


Both books give an intimation of 
what the good life and the good 
society might be like, and both offer 


some hope that man may progr 
toward these goals. 


—ALBERT J. PENNEE 


AMERICAN WAYS OF LIFE. By Geopn 
R. Steward. Doubleday, 310 | 
$3.95. 

This treatment of American ww 
of life and how they come to be 
confined to a dozen or so aspects, ez 
given 25 to 35 pages. Specifically tk 
are language, religion, food, driii 
clothing, shelter, sex, personal nam 
play, holidays, and arts. The au 
now teaching English at the Univ 
sity of California, has had a wy 
experience in various parts of 1 
country, with an insatiable curios 
about customs and their origins. | 
shows rare talent for translating — 
search into palatable and informa 
reading. Throughout the book | 
carries the varying balance betwe 
hereditary and environmental factc 
In language, for instance, he fir 
the environmental factor small; in ; 
ligion, both heredity and envire 
ment are important in producing 1 
complexity of sects. Economics is 1 
treated directly and separately, 
many of the aspects of life discusss 
of course, abound in economic re 
tionships. Certainly the book helps‘ 
explain Americans to ourselves — 


well as to others. 


—CHARLES H. SEAVER! 


SS SS ees 


QUERY: Two alternatives present themselves in planning the 
future use of the brief space we have available for books: 


1. A brief annotated bibliography of important current books. 


2. A review of a single volume which in the judgment of the 
editorial board warrants singling out for attention. 


We shall welcome counsel from our readers on this question. 
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December 1954 


Practical Patterns of Positive Action 


The day after New Year’s, 
DI, the Rev. Stanley H. Con- 
er wrote a letter to each of six 
nin the congregation of Lin- 
n Hills Congregational Church 
Minneapolis. The six repre- 
ited a wide diversity of interest 
cientific research, teaching, so- 
I service, journalism, business. 


‘As you know,” the letter said, 
believe that a Christian 


So much is happening in the 
area of local, State, and Asso- 
ciation organization for social 
action that the editor of the 
Workshop is already hinting to 
the editor of the magazine that 
he could use more space— 
without much hope of getting 
it. This month good news from 
North Dakota and other places 
is being omitted to make room 
for the extraordinarily stimu- 
lating story from Minneapolis, 
written, at our request, by Mr. 
Leo Sonderegger. Mr. Sonde- 
regger, an editorial writer on 
the staff of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, is vice-chairman of the 
group he so vividly describes. 
The chairman is Dr. Ray H. 
Anderson. If you can start this 
story without finishing it—but 
you'll read through to the end! 
—EDITOR 
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church has something more im- 
portant than understanding and 
enjoying Christian history—and 
that is making Christian his- 
tory.” Recalling the doctrine of 
the leaven in the lump, Mr. Con- 
over suggested that the six men 
form an adult class whose pur- 
pose would be “to deal with the 
basic problems of the modern 
day, seeking a Christian solution 
backed by practical patterns of 
positive action.” 

On an evening soon after- 
wards, these six met with the 
minister. From hours of talk and 
coffee and more talk there 
emerged, not precisely an “adult 
class,” but an idea. The idea— 
age-old, but once again given 
fresh meaning — was that men 
and women in the church should 
gather together often to discuss 
concepts and issues and prob- 
lems, to form opinions, to seek 
ways of making those opinions 
felt. Before they went home that 
night, the little group set down 
this statement of intention: 

“It is our purpose to study the 
problems of society in the light 
of our religious beliefs and to use 
our influence for the solution of 
these problems.” 

Since that time, this broad pur- 


pose has served as directive and 
challenge for the group that 
evolved — the Study and Action 
Group of Linden Hills Church. 
It is an organization without 
membership requirements; in- 
deed, without membership, in 
any formal sense. It has neither 
constitution nor by-laws. There 
are no dues, and no treasury. But 
the group does have one unifying 
force that takes the place of all 
those things, and this is an abid- 
ing urge to dissect problems, to 
hold them up to the uncompro- 
mising light of Christian belief, 
to do something about them if 
that seems feasible. 


Study and Action has never 
been a large group, even consid- 
ering the relatively small size of 
the Linden Hills congregation. 
{1953 denominational Year Book 
reports 333 members. Ed.} 
Though an invitation to all who 
are interested is issued in the 
church bulletin before every 
meeting, there is little solicita- 
tion. Still, attendance at the 
meetings twice monthly in one 
home or another has held steady 
at about fifteen, ranging from 
eight or ten to a maximum of 
perhaps thirty. A few who come 
regularly are not members of the 
congregation, yet nonetheless 
welcome; two of the most active 
are Presbyterians in good stand- 
ing. Often there are guests—a 
graduate student from India, say, 
or a scientist intrigued by the 
spectacle of a mixed company 
“having at” serious problems in 
adult fashion. 
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The subject of discussion m 
be something as specific and 
mediate as the question whet 
the United States ought to sé 
wheat to India. It may be sop 
thing as broadly generalized 
human motivation, or the natt 
of God. The group has sp: 
many hours probing univer 
military training, organi 
crime, problems of local gove: 
ment, juvenile delinquency, 
moral responsibility of meni 
public office. Although an 
tempt is made to lay out subp 
matter some distance ahead, 
program has always had the s 
ing grace of flexibility. If ey 
the inevitable kaffeeklatsch 
evening’s end has failed to 
haust interest in the matter: 
hand, discussion will be resum 
at the next meeting and ce 
tinued as long as there are qu 
tions to be asked and opinid 
to be stated. 


Agreement is not always 
rived at quickly or easily. © 
night a couple of years ago 1 
subject of universal milita 
training received a going-09 
that has often since been call] 
to witness when an appare 
hopeless impasse has ber 
reached. 


This was one of those frequa 
times when Congress is searchit 
its soul on UMT. As the Stu 
and Action meeting began tl 
night, with at least some me 
bers loaded for bear, it was 4 
parent that views of those pn 
ent covered the gamut from f 
acceptance to complete rejectid 


q 


greement seemed _ hopeless. 
here was even some sentiment 
r abandoning the discussion, 
st it split the group asunder. 
*t when the dust had settled 
ree hours later, diverse opin- 
ns had been sufficiently recon- 
ed to permit composition of a 
(ter to a congressional commit- 
= studying the matter. The let- 
, setting forth convictions 
mmered to the best of our 
ility on the anvil of Christ’s 
ichings, was duly sent to the 
airman and made a part of the 
ee records. Although the 
irman did reply, no one 
ows whether any _ congress- 
mms views were altered. This 
»do know, that everyone there 
ut night emerged with both a 
sre flexible notion of UMT 
s and cons, and a healthy re- 
ect for the power of friendly 
cussion to seek out points of 
peement. 

Qn another night the guest of 
nor was a newspaper reporter 
0 had been investigating or- 
uzed crime in Minneapolis. 


f a church has a social action 
up that: 

neets twice monthly, with attend- 
nce ranging between 8 and 30; 

ias moved the ministers of the city 
o go into action; 

as stimulated other churches to 
tudy and act on social issues; 

as written letters worth quoting 
1 great newspapers; 

as helped to teach its own mem- 
ers something about discussing the 
10st controversial issues in a good 
>irit— : 

Jon’t we all agree this church has 
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Several meetings on this subject 
followed, at two-week intervals. 
From these came the impetus for 
gatherings of Minneapolis clergy- 
men of various denominations 
to consider the matter. They in 
turn asked the mayor, who was 
then engaged in a campaign for 
re-election, some pointed ques- 
tions about the state of law en- 
forcement. He found it expedi- 
ent to make a public statement 
in reply. No _ racketeers are 
known to have fled south as a 
result of these developments, but 
certainly Minneapolis politicians 
now have a keener awareness 
that the clergy are interested and 
watchful. 

At a time when Congress was 
wrestling interminably with the 
question whether the United 
States should give wheat to starv- 
ing India—and at what price— 
Study and Action considered the 
matter. After thorough discus- 
sion, the consensus was that for 
this country to haggle over what 
it should receive in return for 
the wheat was far from a Chris- 


something to teach the rest of us? 
But, lest enthusiasm be too uncon- 
fined, let’s ask a question. What is 
the group doing to help the members 
of the church who do not attend its 
meetings? It may be doing much but 
there is nothing in the article about 
giving leadership to the whole church. 
For example, was an analysis of the 
wheat for India question given to all 
the church members? In just what 
ways do the information, insights, and 
conclusions of the group get out to 
the other members of the church? 
—EDITOR 


tian approach. Letters expressing convened last March to consid 
this opinion were sent to Minne- the Board of Review's report | 
sota representatives in Congress. the General Council on the CS 
Letters from the group also ap- Heretofore, future progra 
peared in Minneapolis papers has been worked out informa 
and in one large New York City at Study and Action meetins 
paper. When Congress approved This fall, for the first time,: 
shipment of the wheat, we felt program committee has been 
that we had played at least a tiny tive. The first fruits of its effo« 
part in the decision. was a series of meetings on ci: 
Study and Action has_ per- liberties. Several winter meetiti 


formed one indisputable service: will be devoted to scrutiny of H 
it has “stimulated <a, few “other SCOBOMIG system the light 
churches to go and do likewise. Christian belief. Beyond thi 
Several—and not all Congrega- there will be an examination } 
tional—have sent observers to Sexual morality, with particu 
meetings of the group. On a reference to training in hoy 
num ber of occasions, also, and school. Beyond that .. . 
“teams” of members have gone All this talk of what Study a‘ 
into other churches by invitation Action has done and is si 
to tell about what the Linden’ may seem to have an air of br: 
Hills group has done—and what gadocio about it. Nothing cow 
it has failed to do, and would be further from the real Sol 
like to do. Similar appearances the group’s thinking. The sta 
have been made before the state purpose mentioned early in i 
Laymen’s Fellowship, a Twin article does serve as direct 
Cities Association meeting, a so- and challenge. But it also ser’ 
cial action institute of the Min- as a measure of the group’s she 
nesota Council of Churches, and comings. Those who have atten 
the recent Social Action Area In- ed sessions month after me 
stitute in Minneapolis. It is also these four years have lear 
worth noting that the Linden humility of a special kind. Tlf 
Hills group submitted a detailed have rediscovered the old 
statement at the area institute that the more one learns, the 
one knows. They are the first 
acknowledge that the group 1 
been long on talk and short | 
action. Yet there has emerg 
also a confidence that it is not} 
vain, and that talk—serious té 
pervaded by an honest desiret 
find the will of God—leads to: 
cial action in unexpected way, 


—LEo SONDEREGG 


UN Technical Assistance Program 


SHE General Council of the 

Congregational Christian 
wurches, meeting at New Ha- 
mn in June, 1954, adopted the 
owing resolution on technical 
sistance: 


“WHEREAS the extension of 
| good things of the earth to all 
ople has always been among 
e missionary motives of the 
urch, 


PBE IT RESOLVED THAT 
> commend all governments in 
e practice of exchanged tech- 
cal assistance, and look for 
eir development on a multi- 
feral pattern, to the benefit of 
esently underdeveloped popu- 
tions and eventually of the 
20le human community.” 


The General Council, as well 
the American Board of Com- 
ssioners for Foreign Missions 
d the Council for Social Ac- 
m, has consistently supported 
th the United States bilateral 
ogram of technical assistance 
d the United Nations multi- 
feral program. 


In view of this policy, our 
urches should feel deep con- 
rn that the 83rd Congress ap- 
opriated only $10 million for 
e UN Technical Assistance pro- 
am, whereas the Administra- 
m had requested $18 million, 
d this amount was authorized. 
it Congress voted only enough 
r the United States to pay its 
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pledge for the balance of 1954. 
The appropriations act also 
stipulates “that no commitment 
{for this UN program} for the 
calendar year 1955 or thereafter 
shall be pledged on behalf of the 
United States until the Congress 
appropriates for said purposes.” 
Although the door is left open 
for the appropriation of the $8 
million already authorized, it is 
doubtful what action Congress 
will take to meet the Adminis- 
tration’s request on this issue, 
especially in view of the fact that 
the House originally eliminated 
the entire amount for the UN 
Technical Assistance program. 


Since the United States was the 
dynamic force in the initiation 
of this program as well as the 
largest contributor to it, the fail- 
ure of the Congress to appropri- 
ate adequate funds has been ex- 
ceedingly harmful to the UN pro- 
gram. It is gratifying that the 
Administration has recently re- 
affirmed its support for this pro- 

ram and has stated its hope that 
the UN Technical Assistance 
program “will continue to oper- 
ate at least at its present level and 
in the future will obtain increas- 
ing support from all govern- 
ments.” 
* 


* * 


On the basis of the unqualified 
support of the General Council 
for the United Nations develop- 
ing program of technical assist- 


ance, the International Relations 
Committee of the Council for So- 
cial Action (by vote of the Com- 
mittee on November 8, 1954) 
urges individuals and local and 
state social action committees to 
take two types of action, after 
careful consideration. 


1. Confer with your Congress- 
man and Senators about the 
United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance program and the need for 
prompt action to appropriate ad- 
ditional funds for the UN pro- 
gram, to cover the U.S. contribu- 
tion at least through June 30, 
1955, the end of the U.S. fiscal 
year. Ask why Congress has not 
appropriated the full amount au- 
thorized for UN Technical As- 
sistance. Encourage your repre- 
sentatives in Washington to place 
themselves on record regarding 
this UN program. 


2. Consult with your Congress- 
man and Senators about the pos- 
sibility of the United States ap- 
propriating funds in advance for 
the UN Technical Assistance pro- 
gram. The United Nations fiscal 
year follows the calendar year, 
whereas the United States fiscal 
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year begins on July 1. It wou 
be of immeasurable help to tt 
United Nations program of tec 
uical assistance if the 84th Co 
gress, as soon as possible after: 
convenes, were to appropria: 
funds for this program 18 mont 
in advance. In this way funs 
already authorized would be a: 
propriated for the first six monti 
of 1955; in addition, the Unit' 
States would be in a position | 
pledge funds in November, 19! 
for the continuing program. Sui 
action would be of direct aid | 
this significant United Natioc 
program. It would also deme 
strate that the United States giw 
active and imaginative support’ 
one of the effective ways in whi. 
the UN has worked to promc 
the conditions necessary for tt 
growth of world peace. 


The Administration has stats 
its intention to devote savings 1 
sulting from a disarmament pw» 
gram to an enlarged program | 
world development. It is ther 
fore important to support ti 
present UN expanded progra 
of technical assistance as a tok« 
of our future purpose. | 


j 


| 
—A. WILLIAM Looss 


IN MEMORIAM 
John C. Schroeder 


In the passing of John C. Schroeder, November 16, 
1954, the Council for Social Action lost one of its creators 
and lifelong friends. With Arthur E. Holt and others, John 
served on the drafting committee for the 1934 General 
Council resolution which established the Council for Social 
Action. He was immediately elected one of the charter 
members. In 1936, following the chairmanship of Dr. 
Holt, he was elected its chairman, an office he held for 
four years. In 1950 he was elected an Associate of the 
Council for Social Action. 


John Schroeder frequently spoke on the importance and 
place of social action and was chosen as the keynote speaker 
at the mid-winter meetings of the Missions Council in 
January, 1952. As recently as the General Council meet- 
ings in June, 1954, he debated the place of social action 
in Congregationalism, strongly supporting its freedom and 
relevance. He was a powerful advocate of Christianity in 
practice in business, labor, national and international 
affairs, a preacher of great power, and a friend to all. 
The Council for Social Action respectfully pays its tribute 
to John C. Schroeder. 
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Social Action in 1955 


Among the topics which the Editorial 
Board has chosen for presentation in 


the next six months are the following: 


ye Report of the National Council of Churches: 
“Christian Principles and Assumptions for 
Economic Life”’ 


% The Desegregation Problem 

% “Co-existence” 

% The American Heritage , : 
% Family Limitation and Population Problems 


% Worship and Social Action 


